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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 
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\ My word! this 
is fine whisky 


Mellow with age and great quality, 
this noble spirit is famed for its deep 
and gentle glow. So genial, so mild to 
the tongue, so heartening to the inner 


man - it’s a tonic to body and mind! 


»WHITE HORSE 
Whisky 
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SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1943. 
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THE KING SALUTES HIS GEORGE CROSS ISLAND: HIS MAJESTY ON THE BRIDGE OF THE CRUISER “AURORA,” 
AS SHE ENTERS THE GRAND HARBOUR, VALETTA, ON THE OCCASION OF HIS RECENT VISIT. 


Palace, to which the King drove in an open car, while the people cheered and all the church 


On Sunday, June 20, the King, amid a tumultuous welcome from the psople of Malta, | 

arrived in Valetta Harbour on board H.M. cruiser “ Aurora” for a brief visit to the bells pealed a welcome. The delight aroused by the royal visit was enhanced by the fact 

George Cross island. The Governor, Field-Marshal Lord Gort, went aboard to welcome that the King arrived by sea—within 60 miles of Sicily, with its enemy aerodromes and 

the King and later, in the Hall of St. Michael and St. George, was presented with his Field. | ports. In a farewell message, the King said: “| thank the people of Malta from my 
i heart and send them my best wishes for the happier times that surely lie ahead." 


Marshal's baton by his Majesty. The Maltese thronged the route to the Governor's 
. 
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A PANORAMIC AIR VIEW OF DUSSELDORF, EMBRACING PRACTICALLY THE ENTIRE CENTRE, ABOUT 2} MILES LONG BY ELIMIN ATIO 
1 MILE DEEP—ABOUT THE DISTANCE BETWEEN BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND THE MANSION HOUSE—-FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN A WEEK AFTER THE RAID ON JUNE 11-12. MORE THAN 1500 ACRES WERE DESTROYED. (Continued opposite.) 
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A VIEW OF DUSSELDORF FROM THE KONIGS ALLEE, A TREE-SHADED MAIN THOROUGHFARE, LEADING TO THE HOF 
GARTEN BEYOND. ON LEFT IS THE RHINE BRIDGE. THIS GREAT MUNITIONS CITY WAS FORMERLY AN ART CENTRE. 


THs remarkable panoramic view of one of the most devastated areas in the Ruhr covers 

practically the whole of central Disseldorf, a city with a population of considerably over half 
a million. Fires were still smouldering when R.A.F. reconnaissance pictures were taken a week later. 
Numerous white patches show where powerful ‘* block-busters '’ have flattened sections of the city. 


More than 1500 acres have been obliterated, and the worst, most widespread damage was caused by 
[Continued opposite 
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DORF AS A MUNITIONS CENTRE. THE NUMBERS ON THE PHOTOGRAPH WILL ASSIST IN IDENTIFYING DETAILS IN THE ACCOMPANYING STREET MAP. 


1—CENTRAL GOODS STATION AND SIDINGS ; 2—THE HOF GARTEN ; 3—-KONIGS ALLEE ; 4—HINDENBURG WALL ; 5—-DUSSEL- 
DORF-BILK RAILWAY STATION. SOME BUILDINGS ARE STILL SMOULDERING. (Map copyright by Messrs. John Bartholomew and Son.) 
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WHAT THE R.A.F. BOMBERS SAW: HUGE PILLARS OF SMOKE BILLOWING UPWARDS OF THREE MILES FROM 
THE TARGET CENTRE. THE WAVY LINES ARE OF BURNING INCENDIARIES AND FIRES. 

Continued.) 

fires that swept almost unchecked through miles of streets. Over the entire area of the picture roofs 
and interiors are completely burnt out. The city was filled with important war factories and housed 
the administrative headquarters of the heavy industries of the Ruhr and Rhineland. Germany 
regarded Diisseldorf as so essential to her war effort that she had strained to repair the great 
damage of previous raids. It may now be included among Cermany’s obliterated war-production cities. 
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IOGRAPHY is about chaps; geography is about 
maps. War is about both. It introduces one 
to new personalities and new places. Even if one 
does not encounter them personally, one meets them 
in the news. Who before 1939, outside a small Service 
audience, had ever heard of Montgomery, Alexander 
or MacArthur, Timoshenko, Eisenhower, o1 even 
Wavell? These names to-day are as familiar in 
every household as were Haig and Foch, Jellicoe and 
Beatty a quarter of a century ago. 
They have already assumed their 
permanent place in the _ world’s 
public portrait gallery along with 
Sir John Moore and Chinese Gordon, 
General Bliicher and brave Admiral 
Benbow. Their names, as a contem- 
porary has it, make news. They 
make pictures, too—lasting pictures 
in the popular mind. 
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So, too, do the maps. Outside 
the portals of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, and other places where 
professional geographers assemble, I 
doubt if there is a single inhabitant 
of these islands whose knowledge of 
geography has not been enlarged 
since the outbreak of war. Even 
Mr. Churchill, I suspect, knows the 
names of more places than he did in 
1939. Few wars, certainly, can ever 
have crammed so much topographical 
education into the suffering citizen’s 
head in so short a compass of time. 
The last war, formerly called the 
Great, was, it must be confessed, 
rather a disappointing war in this 
respect. It covered a great deal of 
the globe, yet moved backwards and 
forwards over comparatively small 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUC 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ OF JULY 1, 1843. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and Abbéville, Dunkirk and St. Valery-en-Caux, and, 
in the humiliating fullness of time, of Vichy, Bordeaux 
and Riom. And presently, too, those in other lands 
learnt for the first time the whereabouts and nature of 
Coventry and Plymouth, Hull and Southampton, and 
many another loved and honoured English city. 


But this was only the beginning of our geography 
lesson. By November 1940 Wavell had begun to 





TIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


Then Hitler again took a hand in the game—as 
usual, of course, rather a dirty hand. He went 
through the Balkan States and Western Russia even 
more rapidly than he had gone through France and 
the Low Countries in the previous summer, and carried 
us—protestingly—with him. We heard of Minsk 
and Smolensk and’ Gomel. Before long we heard of 
places still more memorable, made so by the heroism 
and staunchness with which the Russians defended 

their sacred soil. By Christmas we 
had had the locality, significance and 
pronunciatica of Vyasma, Mozhaisk, 
. Tula and Kalinin burnt into our 
memories. Perhaps it might be said 
that the Germans had them frozen 
into theirs. As for 1942, was there 
ever such a year for acquiring a 
knowledge of geography? The eye 
scanning maps travelled swiftly from 
‘Hong Kong and the Philippines to 
the Libyan Desert, from Sevastopol 
to Murmansk, from’ Madagascar to 
Voroneszh and never-to-be-forgotten 
Stalingrad (of which not one English- 
man in a thousand had formerly 
heard), from Singapore and the misty 
islands of the Aleutians to the surf- 
beaten beaches of Casablanca and 
Dakar. For in that year not only 
Hitler and his little yellow henchmen 
of the Pacific were making the 
running, but, before Christmas came 
round again, President Roosevelt and 
Generals Alexander and Montgomery 





were making it too. And what 








““ PRINCE ALBERT INSPECTING THE GALVANIC TELEGRAPH.” 


On the occasion of a visit paid to the Royal Museum of philosophicai instruments and astronomical 


running! How swiftly, as_ the 
winter deepened and the New Year 
was ushered in, the flags moved 
across the maps: 5000 miles of 
African coastline were measured 


areas. Most of the important fighting apperatis at King’s College, ‘“‘ His Royal Highness inspected the working of Professor Wheatstone’s day by day by eager millions 
centred round the capture, not of electro-magnetic telegraph, placed on the terrace; the wires of communication being laid from thence in inches. 
across Waterloo-bridge, westward, to the summit of the lofty shot-tow.:, in Lambeth.” 





provinces, but of a few acres, and 
even square yards, of all-too-local 
mud. Everyone heard of Mons and everyone 
heard of the Marne. Thereafter the great 
geographical names of the main front never 
varied. Only in its last few expiring weeks 
did the war in the west seem to shift at all 
on our small-scale maps, and then only 
back to where it started. The war for Britain 
began at Mons and ended at Mons; there 
and at Scapa Flow. As for the other fronts, 
who, save those who were there, remembers 
much about them ? Only one name in those 
distant theatres is still impressed on the 
English memory, and that the name of a 
glorious failure—Gallipoli. Gaza and Megiddo 
and Caporetto, even Kut-el-Amara, had 
their day and were quickly forgotten. And 
the Russian front, too, where considerable 
movements took place, made comparatively 
little impression on the English consciousness. 
It faded away in 1917 into a disagpointing 
negative ; a muddy, bloodstained road over 
sad plains that led to nowhere, save a 
dictated armistice at Brest Litovsk. 





But this has been a very different war. 
It must have made the geography mistress’s 
hour a perpetual and triumphant progress. 


46 gun sailing frigate to a war steamer, . . 
to bid defiance to any two line-of-battle ships, especially as her steam will give her 
ee means of taking a commanding position. She is one of the old French ‘ Hebe’ 
class. ... 
to that extent. In this additional space, .. . her engi 





““ HER MAJESTY’S STEAM FRIGATE PENELOPE.” 


“There is no vessel in the Brftish navy which has excited so much attention in the 
nautical world as this extraordinary steam frigate, which has been converted from a 


She has been elonga 


. with an armament that will enable her 








And now we stand at the 
threshold of new campaigning—a cam- 
paign, we believe, in which it will no 
longer be the soiled flags of the Hooked 
Cross and the Rising San that will do 
the advancing, but the banners of the 
United Nations. Already new names 
have been imprinted on our conscious- 
ness by the fighting of the last few 
months: Mareth and Akarit, Sfax and 
Sidi Nsir and Medjez-el-Bab, Bochum and 
Dortmund, Pantellaria and Lampedusa. 
These, we know, are only a beginning, and 
we mean, before the year is out, to learn 
a good deal more geography and teach 
it too. 


For it seems that the human mind— 
and this is a humiliating thought—learns 
more quickly of pain than of pleasure. Our 
ancestors, who lived in harder days than 
we knew before 1939, were well aware of 
this. They tempered learning with suffering. 
The rod rather than the pointer was the 
emblem of their educative system. So we 
in our turn have learned, it would seem, 
more from the fire-bomb and the bump in 
the night than from the sunshine cruise. 
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Thanks to the tank, the aeroplane and the 
ubiquity of Hitler, the searchlight of battle 


Perhaps we shall value our knowledge and 
our privileges more fully for having done 


men, she can accommodate a thousand soldiers, with provisions and water... for a 
wens to the Cape of Good Hope. Her armament will consist of two large ten-inch 
pivot guns... 





has shifted with dazzling rapidity from one 
part of the world to another. It must be con- 
fessed, tragically enough, that the world, like the village 
of Fuentes d’Onoro, as described in the Duke of 
Wellington’s laconic despatch, has scarcely been 
improved in the proces$. After the first stagnation 
of the Maginot Line, our geographical horizon began 
to open up wonderfully, Within a few weeks we had 
all heard about Bergen and Trondheim, Trémso and 
Narvik, and had formed, too, a pretty good idea of 
where on the map these remote places were. Later 
we learnt in quick-—all too quick—succession the 
whereabouts of Rotterdam and The Hague, Sedan 


eight sixty-eight pounders . 


take a hand in the game. And what a wonderful 
teacher that tough and wily old warrior made! He 
moved with the speed of a panther and the range and 
subtlety of an eel. While the bombs were still falling 
on our homes and we stood with our brothers of the 
Commonwealth and Empire quite alone in the world, 
he made us acquainted with Sidi Barrani, Fort Capuzzo, 
Bardia, Tobruk, Gazala and Benghazi. Before long, 
under his tuition, we were in Abyssinia, Iraq and 
Syria. Our map of the world’s surface was enlarged 
every day. 


. and fourteen thirty-two pounders... .” 
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so. In ancient days, it was an annual custom 
of our village forbears to perambulate the 
communal bounds of their land with the extreme age 
and the extreme youth of the parish conspicuously 
represented. And at every boundary-stone the latter 
were solemnly chastised by the former. ‘‘ Stopt on 
the mount in the lane,’”’ runs an old parish clerk's 
diary, ‘‘ and cut X cross, put Osgood on end upon his 
head, and done unto him as was necessary to be done 
by way of remembrance. ... Old Kit Nation was 
turned on end upon his head and well spanked in the 
corner of Northcroft and upon the Wash.” It helped 
them to remember their freedoms. 
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MAKING YOUNG CHINA AIR-MINDED: CHUNGKING’S PARACHUTE TOWER. 


Conti: d. 





LL who have come 

into contact with 
Chinese and Japanese 
have agreed that the 
former are the better 
airmen, and that, given 
anything like equality 
in the air, they can 
render more than a 
good account of them- 
selves. Their young 
men selected for ser- 
vice with the Chinese 
Air Force are learning 
in a good school, for 
after receiving pre- 
liminary tests and 
training in their own 
country, those who 
show special aptitude 
are selected by their 
officers for ‘advanced 
instruction under the 
tuition of American 
air instructors in the 
United States. These 
students are given 
flight training identical 
with that of American 
aviation cadets, the 
only difference being 
the instruction in 
military drill. Chinese 
aviators, on completing 
their course, are as- 
signed to immediate 
service in the Far East 
as lieutenants in the 








C.A.F. American mili- 


tary observers report : 
[Continued below. ~ 


TEACHING THE YOUTH OF CHINA TO BECOME AIR-MINDED. 
II5 FT. HIGH, WITH TWO PUPILS ABOUT TO SPRING FROM MID-AIR. 





THE PARACHUTE TOWER IN CHUNGKING, ERECTED IN 
IT IS A POPULAR PASTIME, 


1941, 


more air-conscious and 
also fearless. In the 
first four months that 
the Chungking para- 
chute tower was open 
to the public, 4015 
jumps were made, of 
which 388 were taken 
by women. The ages 
of the jumpers ranged 
from six to fifty, many 
were military cadets 
and not a few jumped 
several times, yet only 
four persons in’ all re- 
ceived slight injuries 
in landing, either due 
to carelessness or 
shortsightedness. The 
National Gliding Asso- 
ciation, which built the 
tower, is erecting simi- 
lar ones in Kweilin, 
Kunming, Sian, and 
Lanchow. These para- 
chute towers have been 
adapted from the 
Soviet plan which was 
started by the Russians 
years before the present 
war for the training of 
paratroops and then 
not regarded seriously 
by the Western Powers. 
Our pictures, taken 
from the Chungking 
parachute tower, in- 
dicate how readily the 
youth of both sexes 
have taken to the sport 
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THE BASE OF THE TOWER, 





A YOUNG PUPIL JUST LANDED 


CHPTINS THESS CAlUES FU IS IN DIFFICULTIES WITH HIS 


LANDED, NOW PULLING IN 
THEIR PARACHUTES. THREE 





CAN JUMP AT A TIME. 


Continued.) 
an exceptional aptitude for 
flying shown by these young 
Chinese. For this much credit 
must be aceérded to Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, who early 
realised the importance of the 
air arm and the necessity of 
encouraging air-mindedness 
among the people. In May 1941 
the National Gliding Association 
of China was established, with 
special training classes in 
Cheretu, teaching young boys 
and girls soaring and gliding 
on motorless ‘planes, who on 
graduation were sent to other 
Free China cities to instruct 
Chinese youth to ride the skies 
on native-manufactured gliders. 
In April 1941 there was built 
in Chungking a 115S-ft. para- 
chute jumping-tower with three 
parachutes operating simul- 
taneously. This promotion of 
gliding and parachute-jumping 
has had the double effect of 
making the rising generation 
[Continued top, right. 
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YOUNG CHINA OF BOTH SEXES WAITING TO 


MAKE THEIR JUMP. 


THE GIRL GUIDES SEEM 


AMUSED AS A BOY SCOUT IS BEING HARNESSED FOR HIS NEXT TURN. 


HIGHLY 


HARNESS, WHILE BIGGER BOYS 
RUN FORWARD TO ASSIST HIM, 


EES Sn en 


Continued.) 

under the supervision of in- 
structors. Not least interesting 
is the picture showing young 
Cirl Guides awaiting their turn 
and evidently enjoying some 
huge joke, while the Boy Scout 
has his harness fixed by an 
instructor. None of them 
demonstrates any tear. The 
encouragement of air-minded- 
ness in China is the more 
important to-day because it is 
the belief of many strategists 
in the Pacific war that before 
Japan is knocked out of the 
war it will be facilitated by 
intensive bombing of Japanese 
cities, which will be best ap- 
proached from Chinese terri- 
tories, to be coincident with a 
powerful campaign by land and 
the seizure of aerodromes in 

the north of China. 


Photographs from British Newsreel 
Film, “ Chungking.” 
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“BOTH ENDS OF THE CANDLE” 
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THE LIFE-STORY OF A GREAT ORIENTALIST. 
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: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR E. DENISON ROSS.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HORTLY after the outbreak of war, Sir Denison 

Ross, who had been for some time in retirement 
from his Directorate of the School of Oriental Studies, 
was asked to go to Istanbul, as Counsellor at our 
Embassy, with the job of countering German propa- 
ganda in Turkey. ‘“ This,’’ he said, “is the biggest 
thing in my life; bigger than being Keeper of the 
Records [in India] or Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies.’’ He and his wife set off—they were a devoted 
and childless couple—but in April 1940 she died and 
shortly afterwards he died also, having caught a chill 
when visiting her grave. When the news came I 
remembered that seventeenth-century epitaph about 
just such a pair: 

He first deceased ; she for a little tried 

To live without him, liked it not, and died. 


A more charming couple together can never have 
existed. 

He had begun an autobiography; it has been 
completed by a nephew and a friend with the help 
of diaries he left behind him. ‘‘ Why the title?” 
the uninstructed reader may ask. What has a 
professional Orientalist, a traveller to Bokhara and 
Samarkand in search of manuscripts, a man whose 
known passion (though Japanese and a few other 
languages beat him) was to acquire yearly at least 
the ability to converse in some one new language, 
to do with burning’ the candle at both ends? The 
answer is that Ross was one of the most many-sided 
of men. If in one aspect he was as zealous for ancient 
knowledge as any academic recluse, in another he was 
a hearty gourmet, good-liver and man-of-the-world. 
All the Orientalists of three continents knew him as 
a learned friend and correspondent and attender at 
congresses; but thousands of other people knew 
him as a jolly social figure. In the twenty years 
between the two wars he was one of the most popular 
figures at London evening parties and cocktail parties ; 
it was almost impossible to go to one of the latter 
without seeing him—short, plump, double-chinned, 
hook-nosed and beaming—talking away, glass in hand, 
to a circle of pretty young women who found him 





SIR E, DENISON ROSS ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY, WITH DORA, 
HIS WIFE. 


In 1909, during a six months’ leave, Sir E. Denison Ross and his wife went 
from India to China, and thence to Europe by the Trans-Siberian railway. 
“We passed through miles and miles of pine forest and large tracts of bare 
country very thinly populated.... We felt comparatively clean all the time, 
though the bath being in use as a stowing place for eggs, we mightn’t use it!” 


much more amusing and human than half the 
young men. 

Let me illustrate his versatility by some extracts 
from his diary of 1912. 

‘3 December. Saw my mother off from the Gare 
de Lyon: took a taxi to the Collége de France ; 
lecture by Chavannes on Chinese ceremonial buildings : 
met there Vladimirstov, the Russian Mongolian 
scholar. In the evening went to Olympia and saw 
La Revue de l’Année—beautiful dresses and a good 
dancer, Régine Fleury. (This remarkable artist was 
one of the greatest dancers I have ever seen. Some 
years later she had a great success at the Palace 
rheatre in London ; but during the war, or soon after, 
she shot herself in the Savoy Hotel. She was rather 
plain than beautiful, but she had a lovely figure and 
danced like an angel.) 





*” Both Ends of the Candle.” The autobiography of Sir 
E.. Denison Ross. With a foreword by Laurence Binyon, (Faber and 
Faber, Illustrated, 215.) 


“4 December. Attended four lectures, and in the 
evening wandered on the Bouievards. 

“5 December. Worked all the morning with 
Pelliot ; spent the afternoon with my old friend 
Miss Power, the miniaturist, at the Hétel de Nice. 

“‘7 December. Three hours Tibetan with Sylvain 
Lévi: dined with Miss Power and a charming 
Norwegian girl. After dinner went with the Norwegian 
to the Revue de l’Année, which I enjoyed seeing a 














DULAC’S PERSIAN MINIATURE CARICATURE. (‘‘ TO 
PROFESSOR E. D. ROSS, FROM EDMUND DULAC, 1916.") 


(Reproductions from the book “ Both Ends of the Candle” ; by courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Lid.) 


second time under more favourable 
conditions. Then to Ciro’s, where 
we stayed till 2.30 a.m. Great fun 
with streamers and celluloid balls. 
Then to Maxim’s till 4.30 a.m. 

‘“* 8 December (Sunday). A quiet 
morning working and walking in 
the Luxembourg Gardens. This is 
one of my favourite spots in Paris, 
and I like to stand by the big 
fountain and recall that delightful 
passage in Les Misérables, where 
the little girl with her smaller 
brother rescues a piece of bread 
thrown to the swans, and gives 
it to her brother, saying : ‘ Colles- 
toi ¢a dans le fusil.’ Lunched 
alone at Foyot’s, always one 
of the best, but by no means 
one of the cheapest, restaurants 
in Paris. Went to a matinée at 
the Casino de Montparnasse. 8 p.m. : 
Met Frank Olter and Ida at the 
Chatham; went to the Tour 
d’Argent, where we ate a ‘ canard 
d’Aylesbury numéroté.’ Then the 
Folies Bergéres; then to Ciro’s 
for supper.” 

Was there ever an eminent 
scholar who led so mixed a life or could have kept 
so mixed a diary, reading Tibetan with a Lama 
at one moment, and, at the next moment, 
seeing that the wine was properly served ? 
Porson perhaps; but he would have been 
drunk all the time and certainly wouldn't have had 
that passion for public service and for the service of 
the Empire that led Ross to devote the finest of all 
his pages to a eulogy of Lord Curzon, one of the greatest 
and least understood men of his time. Many porers 
over manuscripts dug out of caves in Turkestan may 
frown at Ross's frivolity when they read these pages ; 
taking the “ vale of tears’’ view of life. Ross knew 
it was a vale of tears well enough; but he knew 
also that we were meant for enjoyment as well as 
work, and he would certainly have corroborated 
Rupert Brooke in saying that the things best worth 
winning are “ laughter and the love of friends,”’ 

It is the record of a man who worked hard, played 
hard, laughed heartily, and was anchored firmly at 
home by an understanding woman. The Romans had 





a proverb: “ Be- 
ware of the one- 
woman man ’’— 
which means the 
man whoisa gun 
with a man be- 
hind the gun. 
Lady Rossdidn’t 
go to all Deni- 
son’s cocktail 
parties with 
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him; but she 
was always THE LATE SIR E. DENISON ROSS, 
there when AUTHOR OF “ BOTH ENDS OF THE 


CANDLE,” THE BOOK REVIEWED 


ON THIS PAGE. 


wanted and al- 
wert See Sir E. Denison Ross t Orientalist, 

P . r E. » a grea’ ist, 
him. This book gay rhilosopher, linguist, scholar and after- 
Sa ee ice Dituctor, School of Oriental Stadies, London 

s a rector, 0! ‘udies, on 
biography of her Institution, and Professor of Persian in 
asofhim. There the University of London, 1916-37. 
are pages at the Counsellor at our Embassy in Istanbul up 
end (they were 


to the time of his death. 

both about seventy) which are too poignant to quote ; 
as she lay dying she stroked his head and said: ‘‘ My 
poor boy, my poor boy.”” And boy and girl they were. 

Ross mentions occasionally her extraordinary talent 
at the piano and her extraordinary musical memory. 
I can testify to it. The last time I saw them both 
together was just before this war broke out; we 
were a party of three in their flat in St. James’s Court ; 
it happened. because I had told him that I had always 
loved his wife’s playing and should like to hear her 
play again.‘ There was an exquisite little dinner 
(he would have provided that with his last sixpence), 
and then coffee, brandy, a cigar, and a deep arm- 
chair; and then I was instructed to order what 
I liked from the piano, and it would be produced. 

It was: anything from Palestrina to Poulenc, 
although she didn’t much like Poulenc. Whole sym- 
phonies and acts from operas were played ; the least 
known of Schubert’s songs (to which he, at one time 
a good singer, produced the voice) and a concerto of 
Mozart with a_ sufficiently indicated orchestral 





SIR E. DENISON ROSS AND LADY ROSS ON ARRIVAL IN AMERICA. 


In 1938 Sir E. Denison Ross again went lecturing in America—he had 
previously been in 1931—this time as the Lowell Lecturer for the year 
at Harvard. 
record which was subsequently used as material for the chapter “ Lowell 
Lecturer at Harvard” in Sir E. Denison Ross’s autobiography. 


His wife accompanied him, and kept a full day-to-day 


background. Every time, for manners’ sake, I attempted 
to go, I was beaten back into my chair and told to ask 
for more ; I obeyed, and left at three in the morning. 

They have age-rules for dons and for soldiers ; 
for almost anyone except politicians—and if there had 
been an age-rule about politicians, Mr. Churchill 
would now be retired and England would be down the 
drain. Age-rules are silly ; Denison Ross at seventy 
might not have been able to leap from Alp to Alp 
like a chamois, but, inside, he was as young and 
enthusiastic as ever. He lamented to me, when the 
war broke out, that his country seemed to have no 
use for him; his country, ultimately, found employ- 
ment for him, and he died in his country’s service as 
gallantly and willingly as the youngest soldier. 

This book will endure. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken ov cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE KING’S VISIT TO 
NORTH AFRICA. 
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HE MEETS THE MEN 
WHO WON VICTORY. 
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THE KING CONFERRING THE ACCOLADE OF 
KNIGHTHOOD ON AIR MARSHAL SIR Ff. LINNELL, 
DEPUTY A.O.C.-IN-C., R.A.F, MIDDLE EAST. 
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) THE KING, WITH GENERAL GIRAUD (LEFT) AND GENERAL DE GAULLE, WATCHES ra 
? SHERMAN TANKS DURING AN INSPECTION OF A FRENCH ARMOURED DIVISION. 5 
+ 








“ PAULINE BARTOLI, THE TUNIS GIRL GUIDE WHO WAS 
* AWARDED THE CROIX DE GUERRE FOR HIDING THIRTY 
ALLIED PRISONERS, SHAKES 
HANDS WITH THE KING. / 


ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAL ANDERSON, THE 2 

KING IS SEEN LEAVING AN AERODROME FOR 

HIS TOUR OF INSPECTION OF ALLIED FIGHTING 

MEN IN TUNISIA AFTER THEIR VICTORIOUS 
NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 
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ALMOST REMINISCENT OF THE CRIMEAN WAR IS THE BEARD*Y AIRMAN-—-ONE 
OF A GROUP WHOM THE KING MET WHEN HE REACHED NORTH AFRICA. 
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} THE ROYAL CAR PASSES DOWN A LINE OF FORMIDABLE ARMOURED VEHICLES Fe 


s WITH WHICH THE FRENCH ARMOURED DIVISIONS ARE NOW EQUIPPED. } 
> 
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Among the first Allied fighting men whom the King met on his recent visit to 
North Africa were British, American and French pilots, with whom one of our 
pictures shows him shaking hands. His Majesty had been received at the airfield by 
General Anderson, Air Chief-Marshal Tedder and General Spaatz U.S.), and in another 
picture he is seen driving off the airfield with General Anderson to begin his series 
of meetings with the troops who took part in the victorious North African campaign, 
some incidents of which are seen in these pictures. One of the miost picturesque 
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THE KING SAW SOME ENEMY RELICS DURING HIS TOUR. HERE HE IS SEEN { 
INSPECTING A GERMAN MARK VI. TIGER TANK CAPTURED IN TUNISIA. } 
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took place during the King’s visit to an operational airfield of the Middle East 
Air Force. Here, against an open-air background of Spitfires in fighting trim, 
lined up for fully a mile across the huge field, his Majesty conferred the accolade 
of knighthood upon Air Marshal Sir John Linnell, Deputy A.O.C.-in-Chief, R.A.F., 
Middle East, who knelt on the sandy soil at the edge of the runway to be 
touched on the shoulder with a ceremonial sword. It was the first ceremony of 
the kind for many years performed by a British King on the field of battle. 
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HIS MAJESTY, AT TRIPOLI, 
MEETS MONTGOMERY AND HIS DESERT VICTORS. 
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THE KING, ON ARRIVAL IN TRIPOLI AFTER HIS VISIT TO MALTA, LANDED FROM 
THE CRUISER “ AURORA,” AND IS SEEN BEING GREETED BY GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 
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PRECEDED BY DESPATCH RIDERS, THE KING’S CAR PASSES ALONG A MAIN TRIPOLI 
THOROUGHFARE, LINED BY CHEERING MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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THE KING LEAVING THE CARAVAN IN WHICH HE SLEPT AT THE GENERAL 
HEADQUARTERS, IT WAS FORMERLY USED BY MARSHAL MESSE, THE ITALIAN C,-IN-C. 
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Returning to North Africa after his visit to Malta (illustrated on another page), 
the King landed from the cruiser ‘ Aurora" at Tripoli, where he was met by | 
General Montgomery and inspected the guard of honour on the dock. During a | 
day-long tour of Tripoli on June 21, the King saw men from the United Kingdom, 
South Africans, New Zealanders, Sudanese, Indians, Mauritians, Palestinians, } 
Swazis, men from Basutoland and East Africa, as well as units of the Fighting | 
French and American Air Force who have been fighting with the desert forces. | 
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DURING HIS VISIT TO TRIPOLI, THE KING DROVE THROUGH THE STREETS : 
THE ROYAL CAR IS PASSING A BUILDING BEARING THE WORD “ ROMA.” 
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H.M. SHAKING HANDS WITH SUBADAR ‘LAL BAHADUR THAPA, GURKHA RIFLES, 
AFTER DECORATING HIM WITH THE V.C. FOR ‘UNSURPASSED BRAVERY.” 
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4 THE KING SEATED WITH GENERAL MONTGOMERY IN THE LUXURIOUS INTERIOR 
OF THE ITALIAN C.-IN-C."S FORMER CARAVAN. 


Every unit of the Eighth Army was represented in a most impressive display, 
but his Majesty saw no civilians other than the Grand Mufti and the Chief Rabbi, 
for all civilians had been excluded from the streets along the royal route, soldiers 
with tommy-guns patrolling the roads and the roof-tops of the shuttered houses 
as a precaution for the King’s safety. At General Montgomery's Battle Head- 
quarters the King spent a night in the luxuriously appointed caravan formerly 
used by the Italian C.-in-C., General Messe. 
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THE KING VISITS MALTA: ENTHUSIASTIC 
SCENES ON THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND. 
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- THE KING WITH FIELD-MARSHAL LORD GORT (LEFT), GOVERNOR OF 
AND THE HON, D. C. CAMPBELL, CIVIL GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND, 
VELALA PALACE, 

















SCENES OF GREAT ENTHU- 
SIASM GREETED THE KING. 
THE ROYAL CAR IS SEEN 
PASSING THROUGH CHEER- 
ING CROWDS IN VALETTA. 








NPARALLELED 

scenes of enthusiasm 
marked the King’s visit to 
Malta. He arrived at the 
George Cross Island on the 
morning of Sunday, June 20, 
in the cruiser ‘ Aurora,” 
flying the Royal Standard 
and escorted by destroyers. 
The fact that he had travelled 
by sea within 60 miles of 
Sicily, with its enemy aero- 
‘'dromes and ports, aroused 
special delight among the 
citizens and gave rise to 
many ironic references to 
Mussolini's definition of the 
Mediterranean as ‘“ Mare 
Nostrum.” Field-Marshal 
Lord Gort, V.C., the 
Governor, went aboard the 
“ Aurora"’ to welcome his 
Majesty, who received other 
officials and Service chiefs 
in the Valetta Customs 
House. After inspecting a 
guard of honour of the 
Royal Malta Artillery, the 
King drove through the 
cheering crowds thronging 
the bomb-scarred and be- 
flagged streets of Valetta to 
the Governor's Palace, where, 
in the Hall of St. Michael 
and St. George, he presented 





i i THE HUGE CROWD WHICH CHEERED THE KING WHEN 





HE APPEARED ON THE BALCONY OF THE PALAce | Lord Gort with his Field- 
IN VALETTA AND SALUTED THE CITIZENS. j Marshal's baton. 
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BALCONY “} [ IN MALTA THE KING MET OFFICERS, INCLUDING SOME HE HAD ALREADY SEEN 
i WITH AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL. TEDDER, 


THE KING SALUTING THE CHEERING CROWDS OF VALETTA FROM THE 
OF THE PALACE. LORD GORT IS SEEN STANDING BEHIND. ne i IN NORTH AFRICA. HE IS SHAKING HAND* 
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ON CAPTURED LAMPEDUSA: SCENES FROM THE FALLEN ITALIAN ISLAND. 
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3 ONE OF THE BATTERED STREETS OF THE PORT OF LAMPEDUSA, 

REDUCED BY A PERIOD OF SHORT BUT SHARP BOMBARDMENT. 

THE HARBOUR WAS A BASE FOR E-BOATS AND HAS A SMALL 
AIRFIELD. 
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REMINISCENT OF A _ VICTORIAN PORTRAIT 
is THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF LAMPEDUSA’S 
SECON D-IN-COMMAND. 
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THE ITALIAN COMMANDER OF LAMPEDUSA 
ISLAND, CAPTURED WHEN THE ISLAND FELL 
TO THE ALLIES ON JUNE 12. 
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AMONG THE TROOPS A PARTY OF SEVENTY COLDSTREAM GUARDS TOOK POSSESSION 
OF THE ISLAND. TWO OF THEM ARE SEEN HOISTING THE UNION JACK. 
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GERMAN AIRCRAFT WERE OPERATING FROM LAMPEDUSA, ON WHOSE AIRFIELD 2, 
¥ OUR TROOPS FOUND THESE WRECKED JU. 52'S, SMASHED BY THE ALLIES. 
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AMMUNITION PILED UP BY ITALIAN PRISONERS 43 ANOTHER VIEW OF SOME OF THE CAPTURED ISLAND'S WEAPONS—A STACK OF Z 
PORT AFTER OUR TROOPS HAD LANDED. if RIFLES WHICH LAMPEDUSA’S DEFENDERS HAD LITTLE OPPORTUNITY OF USING. 3 
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CAPTURED WEAPONS AND 
IN LAMPEDUSA’S BATTERED 
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litter of wrecked German transport ‘planes on the airfield and more or less took 
possession. The sea-landing party consisted of 120 troops, including 70 Coldstream 
Guards, and their captives included the Italian commander of the garrison, his 
heavily bearded second-in-command, and about 3000 of the island's defenders. 
The honour of hoisting the Union Jack over this former Italian fortress fell to 


two of the Coldstream Guards. 


following the capitulation of Pantellaria, 100 miles to the north of it. After a 
brief but concentrated battering by shells and bombs, the island was taken over 
by our troops, who arrived in landing craft escorted by the British destroyer 
H.M.S. “ Troubridge.”” The first Allied fighting man to land on the island was 
Sergeant Cohen, who brought his Walrus amphibian aircraft down among the | 


The Italian island of Lampedusa was captured by the Allies on June 12, the day | 
| 
| 
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WEIRD PATTERNS MADE BY SEARCHLIGHTS: 
FORTRESSES RAID HULS RUBBER WORKS. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY DURING OPERATIONS 
BELOW. 


SEARCHLIGHT TRACKS PATTERNED BY R.A.F. 
SOUTH OF DUNKIRK. AN EXPLANATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPH IS GIVEN 





SMOKE RISING THROUGH CLOUDS FIVE MILES HIGH, FROM THE GERMAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
FACTORY AT HULS, BOMBED BY FORTRESSES IN DAYLIGHT ON JUNE 22. 


Two of the strangest photographs yet taken from R.A.F. aircraft whilst on night 
operations over enemy territory are reproduced above. They were recorded on the 
photographic film by the sweeping beams of searchlights while the camera shutter 
remained open. The following explains how the pattern effects shown in the first 
photograph were caused. 1—The track of the searchlight bowl. 2—The track of the 
beam. If the beam moves slowly across or remains momentarily stationary in relation 
to the aircraft, its image builds up on the film; this is an extension of the effect 
of vibration. 3a—Fifteen bomb flames. 3b—Fifteen small spots are the intra-lens 
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PATTERN-WEAVING BY ENEMY SEARCHLIGHTS RECORDED BY R.A.F. NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 
DURING A RAID ON BERLIN. THE PHOTOGRAPH IS EXPLAINED BELOW. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS AT HULS IN DAYLIGHT BY FLYING 
INITIAL VISIT TO THE RUHR ON JUNE 22. 


BOMBING THE 


FORTRESSES ON THEIR 


reflections of the fifteen bomb flames. The photograph (top-right) shows: 1— Track 
of the searchlight bowl. “ A'’—Track crossing in wide sweeps because the aeroplane 
is vibrating. “ B'’'—Track is made up of little waves also because of vibration. 
2—The beam produces a curtain which lies along one side of the bowl track. The 
curtain is alternately bright and dim because the aircraft vibration makes the motion 
of the searchlight beam alternately slow and fast. 3—The fact that the beam is 
visible and fades away more or less evenly shows that there was mist of considerable 
depth and uniformity. 
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PENING my diary of last year, I find 
under Sunday, June 21, the entry: 
“Very hot day—fall of Tobruk—great 
depression and a good deal of anger.’”’ That 
was the third Sunday in June, and so, in a 
sense, the anniversary of the German attack 
on Russia in 1941. It was a very black 
moment not only for us, but for Russia also, 
because Hitler’s second great offensive had 
just been launched, on June 19. In the 
Pacific we were still reeling under the blows struck by 
Japan, and there had been no definite stabilisation of the 
situation, though the highly satisfactory victory of Midway 
had actually marked the turn of the tide, even if we did not 
then know it. It is not necessary to point out how greatly 
the situation has been transformed in the Mediterranean 
since then. It may, however, be useful to emphasise the 
difference between the campaign beginning in June 1942, 
and that which started a year earlier. It is not merely a 
question of the Russian winter reaction having been so 
much stronger and more effective. I think it will eventually 
be found that Russia’s losses, even in the blackest months 
of 1942, were infinitely Jess than those of 1941. Indeed, 
I should not be surprised to learn that a very large pro- 
portion of Russia’s 4,000,000 men lost in two 
years of war were lost in the first six weeks or 
two months of 1941. Russia then survived a 
staggering blow, which from the point of view 
of her man-power, was even, heavier than we 
realised at the time. She was never in equal 
danger last year. 

Russia therefore faces the third year of war 
with better hopes as regards both her own 
struggle against Germany and the aid which 
she is likely to receive from outside. Yet it 
must be realised that she is feeling very 
severely the effects of her enormous losses. 
Curiously enough, those upon which the Ger- 
mans counted most confidently to damage her 
war effort are now the least serious. Germany 
set about crippling Russia industrially, so as to 
dry up her output of munitions, but the re- 
markable growth of the Ural and Siberian war 
industries and the eastward shift of machinery 
from the cities which fell into German hands, 
have, in fact, relieved her of all her worst 
anxieties on this count. Her three great prob- 
lems are now transport, food and man-power. 
Of these, transport is the most all-embracing, 
because the difficulties of transport aggravate 
the effects of food shortage and also affect ad- 
versely the movement of war material to the 
front, especially when it has to come from the 
distant Siberian factories. It has always been 
found in time of war—and Germany has 





HEROES OF SOVIET RUSSIA : COLONEL BELIK OF THE RUSSIAN 

GUARDS, DECORATED AS A HERO OF THE SOVIET UNION, 

CHATTING WITH A SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD COLLECTIVE FARMER, 
WEARING THE ST. GEORGE CROSSES OF THE 1914-158 WAR, 


discovered it to her cost in this war—that railway engines and 
even rolling-stock are among the most difficult and expensive 
commodities to replace. As regards food, the army is ade- 
quately fed, and there appears to be a grading system, accord- 
ing to which rations vary with the importance of the task 
assigned to the worker; but those in the lower grades are 
lucky if they get much besides cabbage. The published losses of 
4,200,000 must represent upwards of one man in twelve of 
military age, and the situation is rendered more serious than 
the bare figures suggest, because not all the races which make 
up the U.S.S.R. are suitable for front-line military serviee. 

Russia now faces the outer world in a spirit which 
differs from that of two years, and even of one year ago. 
It is true that the nationalistic cutlook had been replacing 
the Communist for a long time ; indeed, since well before 
the fall of Trotsky, but the process has quickened under the 
stress of war. There has been a definite return to old 
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HEROES OF SOVIET RUSSIA: 
AWARDED THE 
IRMA’S JOB TO-DAY, USING HER POLICE STAFF, IS TO DIRECT THE TRAFFIC OF THE CITY. 
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Russian traditions, and the dissolution of the Comintern 
was merely an outward sign of what had been taking place 
rather than a measure of policy. Yet, while many publicists 
have displayed their satisfaction with this tendency, most 
of them have shirked a further issue which deserves to be 
taken into consideration, probably because they feared 
to offend Russian opinion. In fact, Russia is by no means 
one of the most touchy of nations where honest and well- 
intentioned outside examination is concerned. I allude to 
the fact that, while nationalism, with its fostering of 
patriotic sentiment, is one of the most powerful weapons 
in time of war, the extreme nationalism of Tsarist days 
was often a factor in world unrest. It does not appear that 
the new Russian nationalism is altogether of the same 





MEDAL “‘ FOR THE DEFENCE OF LENINGRAD ” 


brand, but it is to be hoped that the wisdom of Marshal 
Stalin will prevent it from becoming so, 

With her two major combatant Allies Russia’s relations 
are better than at any previous time. Her own great 
winter victory has combined with the Allied victory in 
North Africa to ease difficulties and dispose of doubts. 
The present situation in the Mediterranean is in itself an 
assurance to Russia of increased aid in her struggle against 
the main land forces and a great proportion of the air 
forces of Germany. The Tunisian campaign and the advance 
of the Eighth Army across North Africa gave Russia, in 
the first place, new confidence in the efficiency of the Allied 
military machine, and both the completeness of the victory 
and the number of prisoners captured came as an agreeable 
surprise to her most instructed observers. She realised 
for the first time that an exceedingly powerful and well- 
handled instrument of war was at work on her side. At 
the same time, she saw new prospects of Continental invasion 
which atoned for the comparative disappointment which 
she must have experienced when she discovered that the 
main Allied effort last winter was to be directed against the 
enemy in North Africa, and that the only form of Continental 
attack meanwhile was to be by bombing. The weight of 
the bombing offensive has also exceeded her expectations. 
Her chiefs have never believed that bombing alone will 
win a war, and even now they may ascribe rather less 
importance to it than does the British Air Ministry, but they 
have been deeply impressed by the Allied bombing offensive 
of the last couple of months. 

Even to-day, however, the strategic links with Russia 
are less strong than they ought to be. A frank leading 
article in The Times pointed out recently that there is still 
“less exchange of information, less joint planning, less 
pooling of reserves, less personal contacts "’ between either 
Britain or the United States and Russia than between 
Britain and the United States. To a certain extent this is 
natural, Britain and the United States are fighting shoulder 
to shoulder in more than one theatre of war. They are 
jointly at war with a powerful and dangerous foe with whom 
Russia is at peace, even if uneasily so. They have not been 
at war, or even seriously near to war, since Robert Ross 
burnt the White House and met his death at Baltimore 
in 1814. They speak the same language—and if someone 
raises the objection that the languages are becoming 
different, I can only reply that, if so, we appear to be 
adopting the American in military affairs, since I read every 
day about our “ high-ranking officers,’’ ‘‘ commanding 
generals,” and “ task forces.”” It may also be said that 
on our side Mr, Churchill, Mr. Eden, and others have done 
their best to strengthen the links by personal contact. 
A few months back we sent to Russia as the head of our 
Mission, a soldier who is one of the best of ** mixers ”’ 
though, unfortunately, he does not speak the language 
and whose name is widely known in Russian military circles, 
Lieut.-General Martel. I always felt confident that he would 
be well received and would make a good impression, and this 
has indeed been the case, but it cannot be denied that more 
remains to be done in this respect. 

As regards operations, the situation is a curious one, 
As I write in the last week of June, the German offensive, 
so long expected by ourselves, by the Russians, and certainly 
by the German Army and people, has not taken place. 


WORLD WAR: 
RUSSIA AFTER TWO YEARS OF BATTLE. 


JUNIOR SERGEANT IRMA PAZHINSKAWA, WHO HAS BEEN 
FOR PERSONAL 
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The impression is growing that it has been post- 
poned in view of the threat of an invasion by 
the forces of Great Britain and the United 
States ; some commentators go so far as to say 
that it has been abandoned for this year and 
that Germany will definitely stand on the defen- 
sive in the Russian theatre until she has been 
able to form an estimate of the extent of the 
threats from other quarters. One cannot yet be 
sure of this, but it can be said with some 
confidence that if August were to be reached without the 
launching of a major German offensive then there would be. 
none. The. campaigning season is too short and the dis- 
tances are too vast for anything like decisive results to 
be obtained so late in the year. That is not to say that 
local offensives, which might be considered large in any 
other theatre of war, are precluded. Apart from the threat 
of Continental invasion, Germany is weaker in the Russian 
theatre than in either 1941 or 1942. She has lost a great 
proportion of the satellite forces, and there is some doubt 
whether all her own formations are up to strength. One 
proof of her embarrassment is to be found in her frenzied 
recruitment of an army of mercenaries. The Waffen S.S., 
originally all German, is now German only to the extent 
of 20 or 25 percent. For the rest, it is made up 
of Galicians, Letts, Hungarians, Frenchmen, 
Danes, Dutch, Cossacks, even a few Swedes 
smuggled out of their own country, for the 
most part knowing no German except the 
words of command. Its strength is about 
250,000, and it is practically all on the 
Russian front. 

If the Germans do not take the offensive in 
Russia it is probable that the Russians will do 
so, but here again it may not be on the largest 
scale. Hitherto the Russian successes in attack 
have all been gained in winter, and the 
doom of Germany would be brought ap- 
preciably nearer if it could once be proved 
that our Allies were capable of inflicting- upon 
the enemy a heavy defeat during the dry and 
warm weather. The Russian High Command 
must realise that the coming winter would not 
be nearly so favourable to them if they began 
it facing an unbroken, thoroughly prepared and 
unexhausted German front. There are many 
profitable ventures short of an offensive on the 
largest scale, the complete liberation of Lenin- 
grad, for instance, the ejection of the enemv 
from his Caucasian bridgehead, or the oblitera 
tion of the salient south of Moscow, in which 
they might engage if they felt themselves 
equal to such tasks. Whatever else may 
happen, they are most unlikely to find them- 
selves at a disadvantage in the air, as was the 


BRAVERY. 





HEROES OF SOVIET RUSSIA: ANNA KRIVENKO, A NINETEEN- 
YEAR-OLD ASSISTANT-SURGEON IN THE BATTLEFIELD, THE 
RECIPIENT OF THE ORDERS OF THE RED BANNER AND RED 
STAR, FOR CARRYING TO SAFETY EIGHTY-SEVEN WOUNDED 
MEN. SHE ALSO MADE 147 PARACHUTE DESCENTS. 


case when Germany's offensives of the last two seasons 
were at their height. 

Though Russia is certainly not in a position to expel 
the enemy from her territory in the immediate future, and 
though the greater proportion of the enemy’s land forces 
are still standing upon her territory, it is obvious that Allied 
action has already effected a great deal towards easing the 
strain to which she has been subjected. It is not open to 
doubt that in this year 1943, so favourable to campaigning 
in Russia on account of its early spring, very heavy German 


. blows would by this time have becn strwck but for the 


threat of the Allies ; probably, indeed, they would have been 
dealt before the end of May. It is no less clear that a great 
deal more is required before Russia can be considered even out 
of danger, and more still before she reaches a situation which 
affords her a prospect of turning the tables upon the enemy. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE FIELD: WELL EQUIPPED, AND OF HIGH MORALE. 
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SOVIET INFANTRY ADVANCING TO THE ATTACK, SUPPORTED BY TANKS. THEIR TANKS 
AND MEN ARE MASSED CLOSER’ THAN IS USUAL WITH OUR ARMY. 





RED ARMY SAPPERS, PROTECTED BY INFANTRY, LAYING LAND-MINES. AN ENEMY SHELL 


HAS JUST BURST NEAR THE ADVANCED POSITION OF THE RUSSIANS. 





HEAVY RUSSIAN TANKS MOVING UP TO THE FRONT. OUR ALLIES, ASSISTED BY THE 
U.S.A. AND OURSELVES, ARE NOW SAID TO BE WELL SUPPLIED WITH TANKS. 


The soldiers wf the Russian Army were told on June 23 in a special broadcast that 
the hour of decisive battle is approaching. ‘“ You are no longer alone in this deadly 
struggle,” said the speaker. “ By your side stand the soldiers of our Allies. The 
hour is not far distant when our liberated country will breathe freely again.” There 
has been a long lull on the Russian front and it is generally understood that with 
the inability of the Germans to stage their long boasted summer offensive against 
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RED ARMY RESERVES ON MARCH TO THE FRONT. THE ARMY IS SAID TO BE WELL 
EQUIPPED, SMART, POSSESSING HIGH MORALE AND CONFIDENCE, 
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TYPES OF RED ARMY SOLDIERS, IN ACTION AGAINST ENEMY AIRCRAFT, FIRING FROM 
AN ARMOURED TRAIN, HIDDEN IN FOREST COUNTRY. 
the Russians, our Allies only await the cpportune moment for taking the 


initiative. Mr. Joseph Davies, who returned recently from his mission as President 
Roosevelt's special envoy to Moscow, said, in an address at Columbus on June 21, 
that the Soviet Army looked well clothed and smart, and morale appeared to be very 
high, despite enormous losses. These pictures give an idea of the Soviet Army in 
the field preparing for the new Russian offensive. 
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A FULL-DRESS REHEARSAL FOR A LARGER-SCALE INVASION: COM 


PAINTED By C. E. TURNER FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY COMMAND 


-s 
i F 


WITNESS VIEW OF THE FINAL ASSAULT ON PANTELLARIA ON JUNE 10: LONG COLUMNS OF LANDING 


AN EYE 

Our painting shows the final 2 From the tower on the hill on the right the enemy hoisted a white flag of 
Pantellaria. The two columns of infantry landing craft on right and left of the surrender, although, as Commander Anthony Kimmins mentioned, ‘as some of 
picture are shown as they moved in on the port at 11.45 a.m. on June 10, the gun positions and pill-boxes were still firing back and resisting the landing, 
led by their ‘ flagship ''~-a motor-launch. Preceding these in the distance are these obviously had to be ignored.’” In his recent broadcast, giving an eye- 
the smaller assault craft. To right and left of the landing craft are escorting witness account of the capture of Pantellaria, Commander Kimmins lauded the 
destroyers of ‘‘ Tribal"’ and ‘‘ L” class, minesweepers, motor torpedo-boats, etc. perfect timing of this combined operations action, and, speaking of an “ almost 
Overhead, Fortress formations pulverise enemy resistance by concentrated bombing, new Navy" which had to be formed, he said: ‘‘ On the morning of June 10 
and above also our fighters are engaging enemy aircraft attempting to interfere. that new Navy reaped the reward of many weary months of training, of 


combined operations assault on the island of 
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COMBINED OPERATIONS’ SYNCHRONISED ASSAULT ON PANTELLARIA. 


D BY COMMANDER ANTHONY KIMMINS, R.N., AN EvE-WITNESS OF THE ASSAULT. 


—. + 


- 


LANDING CRAFT, FLANKED BY WARSHIPS AND SUPPORTED BY AIRCRAFT OVERHEAD, APPROACHING THE HARBOUR. 


couldn't quite recall what the long columns of landing craft 


It wasn’t the big show yet, but at any ie. Just at first I 
with their larger guide ships ahead reminded me of, then an officer, standing 


flag of | discomfert, and waiting for their chance. 
ome of rate it was a step in the right direction, for—as their boats touched down on 


landing, the beaches of Pantellaria—they° were playing a vital part in the capture of the | near by, remarked rather thoughtfully: ‘It looks almost like Scapa and a peace- 
an eye- first piece of Metropolitan Italy—the first real little chunk of Axis homeland” | time regatta.'"’ Then he heard ‘‘ a rumble like distant thunder,” and Fortresses 
ded the | This “little chunk” was “just as important to the Axis as Malta is to us. came over in perfect formation, wheeled in over the target, and with “a series 

of almost simultaneous flashes—a roar like the wrath of God—and the whole 


* almost The defence of both had presented exactly the same problems—-both had been 
of the harbour area seemed to lift... ."" It had been a bold and unexpected 


une 10 | heavily fortified—both relied in the long run on supplies—could we succeed where 
ing, of they had failed?" Describing the sea invasion, Commander Kimmins said: move, and a full-dress rehearsal for a larger-scale operation. 
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INSIDE A U.S. SUBMARINE: THE CREW OFF DUTY AND AT BATTLE STATIONS. 
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THE BOW OF AN AMERICAN SUBMARINE KNIFES SHARPLY UPWARDS THROUGH 
THE RIPPLES AS SHE COMES TO THE SURFACE IN A RAPID ASCENT. 























CAPTAIN ON THE BRIDGE OF A_ U.S. SUBMARINE. THE JAPANESE FLAG 
SYMBOLS INDICATE AN ENEMY WARSHIP AND TWO MERCHANTMEN SUNK. 
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IN THE RECREATION ROOM: THREE SAILORS PLAY POKER AND LISTEN TO A RADIO 
PROGRAMME, WHILE A FOURTH STUDIES FOR AN EXAMINATION. FH 
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THE COOK PREPARES SOME TURKEYS FOR THE CREW’'S DINNER, U.S, SUBMARINE 4 AN OFFICER SIGHTS AN OBJECTIVE THROUGH THE PERISCOPE, WHILE MEMBERS 


i COOKS AND THEIR FOOD ARE THE BEST IN THE NAVY. gq OF THE CREW MAN BATTLE STATIONS IN THE CONTROL ROOM. 
Se See ee ai iy ee nal ro . et ee ee Ee el 
In past issues we have published photographs and drawings illustrating the con- | compact mess room affectionately known as ‘the dinette.” The safety of U.S. 
ditions of life in British and German submarines. The pictures above, taken by | submarines is another growing tradition, for in spite of their heavy sinkings of 
the U.S. Navy, reveal some details of the interior of American underwater boats, | enemy warships, the reported losses of American underwater boats up to last 
which have accounted for 37 per cent. of all the Japanese ships sunk by American week had not reached double figures. American submarines are said to be 
weapons. The cook's galley seen above is a typical example of the first-class | among the largest and possibly the most comfortable afloat, the long-range boats 
equipment of American surface and submarine vessels. U.S. submarine cooks are | being as big as destroyers, much roomier, and able to remain at sea for as long 


the best in the Navy, and so is the food they turn out, which is served in a | as six months. They are air-conditioned, and the crew are allowed to smoke. 
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MR. ARTHUR 
WAUGH. 
The well-known 
author and publisher, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
died on June 26. He 
was chairman of 
Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. He started his 
literary career in 
London in 1890 as 
London correspon- 
dent to the New York 
“Critic.” His liter- 
ary interests were 
mostly in poetry. 


SIR CECIL 
GRAVES. 

Sir Cecil Graves, for 
reasons of health, has 
resigned his position 
as Joint Director- 
General of the B.B.C. 
He became Joint : 
Director-General, 
with Mr. Robert Foot 
in January 1942. He 
joined the B.B.C. in 
i He is fifty-one 

years of age. 






















THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA IN LONDON: FIELD- 
MARSHAL SIR A. WAVELL BUYS AN ALEXANDRA ROSE, 


Sir Archibald Wavell, whose appointment to be Viceroy of India 
was announced recently, is at present in London, no longer in 
uniform, but working hard studying the various Indian problems 
with which he will shortly have to deal at first hand. He is here 
seen buying a rose from Sister Bland, of St. George’s Hospital. 














LANDSTEINER, THE EMINENT PATHOLOGIST, 
DIED IN NEW YORK ON JUNE 26. 


Dr. Landsteiner was awarded the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 
1930 for his discovery of human blood groups. He was born 
in Vienna in 1868. Joined the Rockefeller Institute, America, in 
1922. He was D.Sc. of Harvard, and in 1934 the hon. degree of 
D.Sc. was conferred upon him by Cambridge University. 





— 
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THE SOLE SURVIVOR OF THE CRASH IN WHICH GENERAL 
ANDREWS DIED: SERGEANT G. EISEL. 


The sole survivor of the aeroplane crash in which General Andrews 

and thirteen others lost their lives is Sergeant George A. Eisel, of 

Columbus, Ohio. He is shown here in his hospital bed in Iceland. 

He is the holder of the Distinguished Flying Cross (U.S.A.) and 
the Purple Heart. 
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LIEUT.-COM. R. B. STANNARD, VC. 
The D.S.O. was presented to Lieut.-Com. 
Stannard by the Queen recently. This was 
the first time a Queen had held an Investiture 
since the days of Queen Victoria. Lieut.-Com. 
Stannard received the D.S.O. for his work 

in sinking submarines in the Atlantic. 
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SIR ARTHUR F. RICHARDS. 
Sir Arthur Richards, at present Giptete Cancel 
and Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica, hai 
pointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Nigeria, in succession to Sir Bernard Bourdillon. 
He was formerly Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Fiji. : been Ambassador in London since 1941. 
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AFTER THE QUEEN’S INVESTITURE : WING COMMANDER GIBSON RECEIVED THE V.C. FOR HIS LEADERSHIP IN THE 
ATTACKS ON THE GERMAN DAMS: WING COM. GIBSON WITH SOME OF THOSE WHO WENT ON THE OPERATION. 


The magnificent and successful attacks on the German dams, which resulted in the flooding of huge areas of the Ruhr and the 
dislocation of a serious amount of Germany’s industry, earned the V.C. for Wing Commander Guy Gibson and other decorations 
for many members of the crews who took part in them. These men were decorated at a recent Investiture held by the Queen. 
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H.M. THE KING BACK IN LONDON AFTER HIS NORTH AFRICAN TOUR: HIS MAJESTY WITH THE PRIME MINISTER 
IN THE OFFICERS’ MESS WHERE THEY TOOK COFFEE AFTER THE KING LANDED. 
His Majesty returned to England by air on June 25. He landed at an R.A.F. station in the Home Counties just after 6 a.m. 
The Prime Minister arrived a little late owing to the King’s ‘plane being ahead of schedule, and he went straight over to the 
officers’ mess, where his Majesty was having coffee. They conversed together before leaving together for London. 
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DR. WELLINGTON KOO. 
Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese Ambassador in 
London, is to be invited by the Anglo-Chinese 
Parliamentary Committee, of which Viscount 
Samuel is Chairman, to address members of both 
Houses of Parliament. Dr. Wellington Koo has 


The V.C. has been awarded to a Gurkha 

officer, Subadar Lal Bahadur Thapa, who led 

his men, armed with knives, through intense 

fire in Tunisia to seize command of a ridge. 

The King decorated him during his Majesty's 
recent visit to North Africa 
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“WOOLWORTH CARRIERS”: MORE DETAILS OF THE NEW 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, G. H. Davis, FROM SKETCHES HE 








A MARTLET SHIP-FIGHTER TAKES OFF.FROM THE FLIGHT DECK OF AN ESCORT CARRIER ON THE FLANK A CONVOY IN MID-OCEAN. IT WILL BE SEEN THAT THE BRIDGE, 


TOWER, MAST AND ARMAMENT ARE BUILT OUTBOARD TO PROVIDE COMPLETELY CLEAR RUNWAY. 














OR Es 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE BRIDGE AND THE OFFICERS ON DUTY. PILOTS OF ESCORT CARRIER AIRCRAFT HAVE TO CONTEND WITH EVERY KIND OF WEATHER. OFTEN 
THE BRIDGE STRUCTURE 18 PLACED OUTBOARD ON THE STARBOARD SIDE. THEY MUST TAKE OFF FROM AND LAND ON A ROLLING AND PITCHING DECK. 


— -_ — _ ee 
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INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE LATEST UNITS OF THE BRITISH NAVY: AN UNOBSTRUCTED FLIGHT 


In the June 26 issue of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” we published a Among the officers on duty on the bridge can be seen the officer in charge 
sectional drawing of one of the British Navy's new escort carriers, recently of the take-off of aircraft, holding his signal flag and with the signalling lamp 
visited by our artist, who made sketches on board. This week he has drawn in front of him. He and the aircraft pilots sometimes have a tricky task 
close-up views of some of the interesting features of these new vessels, which to perform, for in spite of the fact that these carriers are noted for their 
are doing such excellent work in the destruction of the Atlantic U-boat packs. steadiness in heavy weather, aircraft have been known to have to land on 
The outboard construction of the bridge, tower, mast and armament on the | the flight deck when the stern was lifting as much as 40 ft. every few 
starboard side provides a completely unobstructed flight deck—a great asset minutes in a pitching sea! The hangars of these escort carriers are roomy, 
in the weather conditions which often face the pilots of the carrier's aircraft. and our artist's drawing includes the well of the lift which deposits the 
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ESCORT VESSELS NOW PROTECTING OUR ATLANTIC CONVOYS. 


MADE IN A BriTISH Escort CARRIER BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 











INSIDE THE HANGAR OF AN ESCORT CARRIER, WITH THE LIFT-WELL AND MACHINERY IN THE FOREGROUND. THOUGH NOT SO SPACIOUS AS THE HANGARS OF OUR STANDARD 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS, IT IS LARGE ENOUGH TO ACCOMMODATE AT LEAST A DOZEN 'PLANES. 
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RATINGS COLLECTING THEIR DINNERS IN THE CAFETERIA FLAT. THIS METHOD 
OF SERVING MEALS IS AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE VESSEL. 


aircraft on the flight deck, with the lift guides rising to the hangar roof. 
The lift itself is in the raised position, and cannot be seen, but in the fore- 
ground appears part of its operating machinery. Three Martlet single-seater 
ship-fighters are seen to the right, with their radial engines covered up, and 
on the left a Fairey Swordfish—the Fleet Air Arm's famous veteran type— 
is seen having its starboard wing extended. The escort carrier visited by our 
artist was one of those reconstructed from American merchantmen in United 
States shipbuilding yards, and includes the typically American features of 








ANOTHER UNUSUAL FEATURE OF AMERICAN-BUILT ESCORT CARRIERS IS THE FULLY- 
EQUIPPED SODA FOUNTAIN, ADJOINING WHICH IS A WELL-STOCKED SHOP. 


DECK AND ROOMY HANGAR, WITH ULS. CAFETERIA AND SODA FOUNTAIN FACILITIES FOR THE CREW. 


cafeteria arrangements for the crew's meals, a fully-equipped soda fountain, 
a well-stocked shop at which the crew can purchase any normal requirements, 
and a spotlessly clean and up-to-date galley. In the cafeteria each man is 
provided with a stainless steel tray in which there are six recesses. Sliding his 
tray along the steel rails of the counter, he is served with sweet, soup, sauce, meat, 
potatoes and vegetables, each in its separate recess, smartly and in true Navy 
fashion. The soda fountain is an innovation of great popularity, and has 
become a general rendezvous for hot and cold drinks—and ice-cream. 





R.A.F. CRESTS FOR U.S. SQUADRONS. | 





THE DUCHESS OF KENT, STANDING ON THE WING OF A THUNDERBOLT, TALKING 
TO BRIGADIER FRANK 0O’D. HUNTER, C.-IN-C. U.S. FIGHTER COMMAND. 








THE DUCHESS PRESENTED R.A.F. CRESTS THE PLAQUE OF THE 133RD SQUADRON, 
TO THREE U.S. EAGLE OF THE CREST 
SQUADRONS. THE AWARDED BY THE 
BADGE OF THE 7IST R.A.F. FOR SERVICE 
SQUADRON. WITH THEM. 


Continued.} 

entry into the war, 

served voluntarily in 
, the R.A.F. as Eagle 

Squadrons. Those who 


H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent, on June 24, at an 
aerodrome somewhere in 
England, presented 
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plaques to three com- 
manders of the U.S. 
Army Eighth Air Force 
Fighter Command 
Squadrons, members of 
which, prior to America’s 

(Continued opposite. 


THE BADGE OF THE 

I21ST SQUADRON: 

ALL THREE SQUAD- 

RONS SERVED WITH 

THE R.A.F. BEFORE 

AMERICA ENTERED 
THE WAR, 


THE DUCHESS PRESENTING 


OF CHICKASHA, 





FIGHTER STATION 


accepted the plaques of 
the crests were Major 
John G. DuFour, of 
Alameda, Cal.; Captain 
T. J. Andrews, of Costa 
Mesa, Cal.; and Captain 
Gilbert O. Halsey, of 
Chickasha, Okla. Minia- 
tures of the crests are 
to be made into badges 
to be worn by members 
of the squadrons. The 
crests, presented by the 
Royal Household, were 
passed by Squadron- 
Leader J. D. Heaton- 
Armstrong, M.V.O., In- 
spector of R.A.F. Badges. 





GILBERT ©. HALSEY, 
ON JUNE 24. 














The Duchess of Kent, who waa formally received at the U.S. aerodrome where the ceremony was 
performed, addressed the squadrons of the U.S. Army 8th Air Force, Fighter Command, and said: 
“Nearly three years ago you, as volunteers, first spread your wings in defence of this country, 
and by so doing wrote not only American history but history in the annals of the Royal Air 
Force. To commemorate the part the a Squadrons played in those critical days the King 
has gladly given permission for the R.A.F. crests to be designed for each squadron, and has 
approved and signed them.” H.R.H. is seen above (top) omeeet, on the wing of a Thunderbolt, 
talking to Brig.-General Frank O’D, Hunter, C.-in-C. U.S, Fighter Command. 
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TRIUMPHANT PARADES IN EGYPT. 


The two imposing military parades at Alexandria and Cairo on United Nations’ Day, June 14, 
were watched with deep interest by an enormous concourse of people, who, although deeply 
impressed by the panoply of power and the rhythmic march of splendid and now historic fighting 
forces, remained for the most part impassive in demeanour, as are all Eastern races. At Alex- 
andria, the Royal Navy, the Greek, Norwegian, and Fighting French Navies all gave a display, 
while South Africans and U.S. troops also participated. In Caird, the cosmopolitan public acclaimed 
the desert victors with showers of torn newspapers and flowers. In an impressive ceremony, Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, C.-in-C., Middle East, presented the ribbon of the V.C. to Brigadier 
Lorne Campbell, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who won the decoration at Akarit Ridge, 
and Major H. Le Patourel, who silenced enemy machine-guns dt Tebourba. The marching columns 
took two hours to pass the saluting base. Indians, West Africans and French Colonial troops 
marched with New Zealanders, Royal Marines and members of the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
besides British Forces, making it the biggest military parade ever seen in Cairo. 





ON UNITED NATIONS’ DAY, ALEXANDRIA, LIKE CAIRO, HELD AN IMPRESSIVE MILITARY 
PARADE OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED NATIONS: A GENERAL VIEW FROM 
THE SALUTING BASE. 


Iai ie 
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THE SALUTING BASE AT CAIRO, WHERE EIGHTEEN UNITED NATIONS WERE REPRE- 
SENTED ON JUNE If4. GENERAL SIR HENRY MAITLAND WILSON TAKING THE SALUTE 
AS MEN AND WOMEN OF THE SERVICES MARCHED PAST. 





AT THE SAME PARADE IN CAIRO, SIR HENRY MAITLAND WILSON 1S PINNING 
THE RIBBON OF THE V.c. ON BRIGADIER L. M. CAMPBELL. BEHIND HIM IS 
MAJOR H. W. LE PATOUREL, WHO ALSO WAS DECORATED WITH THE V.C. 
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| WAR NEWS IN PICTURES: 
: | EVENTS AND PLACES IN THE HEADLINES. 








THIS IS HOW THE ISLAND OF LAMPIONE APPEARED AS THE BRITISH 
DESTROYER H.M.S. “‘ TROUBRIDGE’”” APPROACHED IT. 


Approaching the Italian island of Lampione after escorting our troops to Lampedusa, 

H.M.S. “ Troubridge” saw this view of it, the only sign of human interference 

with its natural contours being the small concrete blockhouse built on its highest 

point and which served as a lighthouse. Troops put ashore “‘ took possession ” 

of the island without incident, sending back a message that there were no signs of 
habitation on this rock. 





: BRITISH DESTROYER THE “ CAP- 

- TURE” OF LAMPIONE. 

: After escorting the landing craft 
carrying Allied troops who. took 
possession of Lampedusa, the British 
destroyer H.M.S. “‘ Troubridge ” pro- 
ceeded to the Italian island of 
Lampione, off which she is seen lying. 
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THE UNDERGROUND HANGARS ON THE AIRFIELD AT PANTELLARIA, PHOTOGRAPHED 
AFTER THE ALLIES TOOK POSSESSION OF THE ISLAND ON JUNE II. 


In at least one of the pictures taken from the air during the bombirig of the Italian outpost 
island of Pantellaria, the entrances to underground hangars on the edge of the airfield could 
just be discerned through the smoke and dust of the bombardment. Here they are, photo- 
graphed after the Allies captured the island. They explain why the enemy managed to 
continue to send up aircraft even after many days of continuous bombing. 
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THE SWORD OF HONOUR TO 


BE PRESENTED TO STALINGRAD A SHERMAN TANK BACKS INTO ITS FLOATING INVASION HOME, TAKING EASILY THESE “FLAK JACKETS PROTECT THE LIVES OF U.S. AIR 
BY THE KING. TO THE RAMP FROM THE ROCKS OF A NORTH AFRICAN SHORE. CREWS DURING BATTLES WITH ENEMY FIGHTERS. 

This is the design approved by the Ever since the Allied armies drove the Germans and Italians from Tunisia, intensive exercises Two Fortress pilots at an American airfield in Britain demonstrate the 

King for the Stalingrad sword of have been going on all along the North African coast, with men of the Army and Navy quick release of the new light armoured “Flak jackets” now being 

honour, inscribed: “To the steel- combining in practising invasion tactics from some of the most difficult stretches of shore issued to air crews of the U.S. Army Air Force. Made in two 

hearted citizens of Stalingrad, the line. Tanks and vehicles have been landed and re-embarked from tank-landing craft, into sections, the jacket covers the airman’s body at front and back, 

gift of King George VI., in token of one of which an American Sherman tank is seen backing from a rocky beach somewhere providing greatly increased protection against enemy flak and bullets 
opposite the soft under-belly of the Axis. In case of emergency, it can be instantly released 


the homage of the British people.” 
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PETERHOF, THE TSARS’ FAMOUS SUMMER PALACE, A RUINED BATTLEFIELD. 





























THE TSARS’ SWIMMING-BATH AT PETERHOF, SYMBOLIC OF THE MAGNIFICENCE 
OF THE SUMMER PALACES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 


THE IMPERIAL DRESSING-HOUSES BESIDE THE BATHING-POOL IN THE GROUNDS 
OF PETERHOF, NOW LITTERED WITH THE WRECKAGE OF BATTLE. 
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NOTHER link with 

the past has been 
snapped by the destruc- 
tion of the old Imperial 
Palace of Peterhof, 
former summer seaside 
residence of the Tsars, 
and latterly a museum 
of art illustrating fwo 
centuries of imperial 
architectural taste and 
compressing within its 
grounds a history of 
Tsarist Russia. The 
buildings now lie in 
ruins, the scene of des- 
perate battles fought in 
their ornate rooms and 
over the lovely gardens. 
The building of the 
Main Palace of Peter- 
hof, which lies on the 
south coast of the Gulf 
of Finland in the pro- 
vince of Leningrad, was 
begun in 1715, and 
the famous Peterhof 
fountains were com- 
pleted and first began 
to play in 1721. An ex- 
ception is the ‘‘ Samson "’ 
fountain (by the sculptor 
Koslovsky), most re- 
markable of them all, 
which was built fourteen 
years later to com- 
memorate the defeat of 
the hitherto invincible 
Sweden at the battle of 
Poltava. It depicts a 
symbolical group of 
(Continued below. 
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GRAND IMPERIAL PALACE AT PETERHOF. THE FOUNTAIN, IT IS REPORTED, HAS BEEN 


THE FAMOUS “ SAMSON” FOUNTAIN (CENTRE), BELOW THE TERRACES OF THE FORMER 4 
DISMANTLED AND STOLEN BY THE GERMANS. 




















f LOOKING FROM THE TERRACES ALONG “‘ FOUNTAIN ALLEY" WHICH, WITH THE ENGLISH PALACE AT PETERHOF, NOW COMPLETELY WRECKED, AND WHOSE ‘ 
( THE GREAT CANAL, OPENED TO THE SPECTATOR A WIDE VISTA OF SEA. j SILK-PANELLED ROOMS WERE THE SCENE OF DESPERATE FIGHTING. i 
is eine chmnmeiindecinnmatinarccensdamiiniamainielth ” Ceamiitepta acs ji alti Nenana eae gnnicaiaatatdadaininilnatanasiiadiaainal $ 
Continued. | 

Samson tearing apart the jaws of the Swedish lion, from whose mouth a hands. The park, he says, is littered with distorted trees, headless statues, the 
pearly stream of water jets up to a great height. The magnificent buildings damaged golden frames of baroque mirrors, smashed fragments of priceless porce- 
and vast fountain system were planned by the French architect Leblond, lain, and hundreds of rare books. A hand-to-hand battle was fought in the silk- 
who supervised their construction. News of the devastation of the palaces, through | panelled rooms of the English Palace (seen in one of our pictures), which ts now 


writer, M. Nikolai Tikhanov, who has just returned from a visit to a point in through the rooms of “ Independent Villa,” which stood opposite. The remains 


whose grounds the front line has run for almost a year, comes from the Leningrad completely wrecked, and a fight between troops armed with tommy-guns raged 
the grounds from which he saw the ruins of the Main Palace, still in German | of the Main Palace are within the range of Russian snipers. 
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DIFFERENT STYLES IN 
OF PHILIP 


SUMMER AFTERNOON, LUDLOW ; SIGNED AND DATED 1904. 
Lent ov John Scaramanga, Esq. 


CHIRK CASTLE ; SIGNED AND DATED 1916. 
Lent by Lord Howard de Walden. 


BOULOGNE SANDS ; SIGNED AND DATED ‘92. 
Lent by Miss Ellen Brown. 


The memorial exhibition of the works of Philip Wilson Steer, O.M., organised by 
the Tate Gallery at the National Gallery, shows the artist in many moods. In 
a foreword to the catalogue, Mr. D. S. MacColl writes: “ Steer was beyond doubt 
the greatest of our landscape painters since Turner and Constable, inheriting the 
ethereal glow of the one, vying with the other in his pursuit of the ‘windy, 
silvery and delicious,’ and blending French ‘ Impressionist’ strains with these in 
a new creation. His summer work of near forty years, till his eyesight failed in 
1935, was spent on ancient castle heights, river stretches and ports of England, 
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THE WORK 
WILSON STEER. 


SELF-PORTRAIT, AS A YOUNG MAN; PAINTED AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN. 
Lent by Major W. R. Hornby Steer. 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE ; SIGNED AND DATED 1905. 
Lent by the Tate Gallery. 


SOUTHWOLD; PAINTED IN THE ‘80'S. 
Lent by the Tate Gallery. 


with one notable excursion to Montreuil in 1907. His winter work was given to 
figure-pieces in the studio. ... His occasional portraits are bold or subtle. ., 
His technique in oils varied from rough palette-knife impasto to the tenderest 
caressings with a sable. He developed, for rapid notes from nature, a method of 
water-colour, Chinese in its exact control of a fully-charged brush.... He was 
a keen observer and penetrating critic.’ Philip Wilson Steer was born in 1860, 
and died last year. This outstanding loan exhibition of his work will remain 
at the National Gallery until August. 
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THE REGIMENTAL BADGES OF SOME BRITISH ARMY UNITS WHICH 


During a debate in the House of Lords, Viscount Cranborne, Lord Privy Seal, 
moved a resolution of thanks to the Forces responsible for the victory in 
Africa. He gave credit to all; to General Eisenhower, to the British, 
American and French leaders under him, to the officers and men of the Allied 
sea, land and air forces; to the islanders and garrison of Malta; to the 
merchant seamen and to the workpeople of the U.K., Canada and the U.S. 
Lord Croft, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for War, then gave 
a list of British Army units which had taken part in the Tunisian campaign, 
not, as he pointed out, in all the campaigns. This list is illustrated above 
by reproductions of the regimental badges concerned. Lord Croft said: 


“Many of these units are old Territorial battalions, but both Regular and 
Territorial battalions have been in the fighting. . I do not think it would 
be proper for me to give that list without reminding your Lordships that 
the Brigade of Guards has taken a great part in this campaign, as have also 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery in all its branches, the Royai Engineers and 
the Royal Armoured Corps; . .. in this Corps the Derbyshire Yeomanry, 
the Staffordshire Yeomanry and the Nottinghamshire Yeomanry are included. 
I ‘should mention also the Royal Corps of Signals, the Royal Army Service 
Corps, the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps and the Royal Army Medical Corps." Since Lord Croft's 


(A number of the Badges are reproduced by Courtesy 
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TOOK PART IN THE VICTORIOUS NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 


proudly remember that the New Zealand Forces took part . . 


speech, the names of additional British Army units which took part in the 
utter defeat of the Axis Forces in North Africa have been officially released. (Their 
regimental badges will be found reproduced above.) It was Lord Mottistone, 
who, in the debate in the House of Lords, referred to on the opposite page, 
spoke in appreciation of the great work of the Territorial Army and the 
Dominion troops. ‘‘ With regard to the Dominion Forces,” he said, ‘we may 
properly pay tribute to the South African Army, which made so great a 
contribution to the conquest of Abyssinia and of the Italian Army there. 
Their services later are present to the minds of us all. Of the Australian 
Forces, we can record that they took part in all the earlier battles. We 


J. R. Gaunt and Son, Lid., 5, Warwick Stred, W.1) 


. all the way 


through. They were the first . to make the brilliant outflanking move- 
ment when the Mareth Line was taken, which, as we were told by General 
Montgomery, was vital to the success of the first movement. forward. 7 
Of India, what cannot be said? India played a leading part in the 
Abyssinian campaign, and in Persia and in Iraq. In Tunisia, | am told 
that the brilliant forced march of the Fourth Indian Division from the 
Eighth Army front, with which it was serving, to the First Army front, and 
its attack thereafter, was a decisive point in the glorious break-through which 
ended in the complete collapse of the German and Italian Forces.” 
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BRITISH BIRDS OF PREY. 
AR benefits the birds. They are too dispersed to suffer from the bomb, and shell 
shock is unknown to them. Though by experience nervous, they recover their 
unconcern as soon as the concussion ceases. The gain to them accrues from the absence 
of the egg collector and the man with the shot-gun, who is now better employed on his 
lawful occasions with a rifle. Nevertheless, from the handbook of “ British Predatory 
Birds,” edited for the British Field Sports Society by Mr. Eric Parker with scrupulous 
fairness, it does appear that some of the wild birds have only a 
small measure of protection, and the net result is that the rarer 
the bird the less the protection. For this the gamekeeper, though 
often a student of nature and anxious only to protect his charges, 
must bear a share of the blame, though a smaller part than the 
rapacious egg collector. Among the sufferers, the Harriers are 
typical of diminishing returns. They are hawks, as distinguished 
from the falcons, which have clear-cut and sharply pointed wings, 
instead of broad and rounded ones. The three which venture to 
Norfolk and the Fen country are the Hen Harrier, the Montagu’s 
Harrier and the Marsh Harrier. The Hen Harrier, whose dis- 
appearance from the Orkneys has been ascribed to the egg col- 
lector, and also, rather oddly, to the appearance there of the 
Buzzard, is usually classed as a winter visitor. But a correspondent 
informs us of a visit one paid to a Bournemouth garden in May. 
While he was giving the small birds that came to his garden their 
breakfast, they suddenly dispersed in alarm as a big, handsome 
bird came swiftly gliding down the lawn no higher than six feet 
above it and perched on the window-sill. There it opened its long 
brown wings and displayed its white rump before it elected to re- 
sume its buoyant flight and glide away as nonchalantly as it had 
come. It was a hen; the male is a dove grey. Its temporary host 
learned afterwards that these harriers are believed to nest in the 
New Forest. 

Montagu’s Harriss is a slenderer bird. It makes a charming 
sight as we have seen it circling over Wicken Fen, where it is 
sedulously preserved by the National Trust. Its numbers vary 
from year to year, and so do those of the Marsh Harrier, the 
largest British harrier, with a wing-spread of 4 ft. It is a beautiful 
creature ; the male brown with a paler head, the female brown 
throughout. The nest is of reeds on the marsh, and a family of 
three to five is brought up there. Like the other harriers, it feeds 
on small birds ; adding frogs and reptiles to the bill of 
fare. The Hen Harrier does not despise voles, rats and 
mice; but none of the three escapes the calumny of 
assaulting game preserves, and, calumny or not, to it 
is ascribed the diminution of their numbers. 

The idea does not wholly convince. There may be 
other reasons. Consider the case of the Kite, about 
whose preservation from extinction in the fastnesses of 
Wales the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds is 
uneasy, while subscribing liberally to a Kite Fund to 
maintain this bird, now so uncommon, though once it 
used to be seen in the streets of Old London. Some of 
Meryon's etchings in the first half of the nineteenth 
century figure it above Paris, in one of them so menacing 
that its presence has been put down to poor Meryon’s 
failing sanity. But though it is a weird apparition in 
the etching, it was a natural presence in fact, for the 
kite was, and is, a collector of garbage. The absence 
of material for its scavenging is probably at the bottom 
of its disappearance from England's tidier habitations. 

It is a big, strong bird, neither speedy nor very 
courageous. An irate barndoor fowl will stand up to it in 
defence of her chicks. Sailing almost out of sight above 
its woodland home, or above the open country, where 
it searches, for the most part, for young leverets, rabbits 
and frogs, it ought not to make many enemies. It does 
not harm the farmer, though the farmer’s wife has 
ground for offence in the kite’s propensity for stealing 
her washing hung out to dry to complete its nest. This 
is a strange affair of twigs and branches furbished forth 
in one example with ragged trousers, worn stockings 
and part of an old shirt. 

The Osprey, which, notwithstanding the inroads of the 
plume trade, still breeds in many parts of the world from the 
half-frozen shores of Hudson’s Bay to the cays of Honduras 
and the coast of West Australia, is now extinct even in Scotland 
as a nesting species. Wandering ospreys still pay us an occa- 
sional visit, but pay dearly for their temerity, even if ‘they 
escape the egg collector in search of their beautiful eggs. Mr. Eric 
Parker, who narrowly escaped seeing one shortly before the war, 
tells a sad story of two others. About forty years ago, Mr. Cecil 
_ Harmsworth, now Lord Harmsworth of Egham, took a fishing 
on a large sheet of water in the South of England, There he and 
his friends, fishing happily through the summer, were joined in 
their pleasure by a pair of ospreys, who came on business. They 
were welcomed on the ground that, after all, they had a more 
authentic claim on the fishing than the anglers. Unfortunately 
Mr. Harmsworth had taken the fishing but not the shooting, 
and before a letter could reach the owner abroad, a gamekeeper 
appeared with a gun and shot one of the ospreys. And so, con- 
cludes Mr. Parker, it shared the fate of the fifteen other 
ospreys that have been shot in England in the last century. 

There remain the Sparrow Hawk, the rarer Goshawk, and 
the true falcons, the Peregrine, the Merlin, the Hobby and the 
Kestrel. The Sparrow Hawk is a daring and destructive 
marauder, a terror to small birds, on which it steals un- 
suspected as it skims a hill-top or round a convenient rock, 
It takes them on the wing, for it can speed as fast as they 
and has a matchless mobility. It can hover, and the only 
thing it cannot do is to walk, Mr. lan Murray Thomson 
notes that while brooding it tucks its rapacious claws away 
from the eggs. 

The Peregrine is the type of the genus falcon and from time immemorial has been used 
in falconry. No other bird inspires such fear, and the female falcon, deadlier than the 
male, is a match for the wild goose. The male, the tiercel, preys on partridges and smaller 
birds. A few are left in Somerset, but many eyries are vacant in Scotland and the Western 
Isles. The Merlin, the lady's falcon, the gamest and boldest of the genus, has been known 
to swoop on pigeons in the streets of Glasgow. It is surpassed in speed only by the little 
Hobby, scarcely bigger than a full-grown blackbird, and capable of catching a swallow or 
a dragon-fly, Last is the Kestrel,the farmer's friend, and so common that for years past 
one has hovered over the Royal Mid-Surrey golf course, stooping from time to time to pick 
up a field vole, a mouse, a frog or a beetle; though it is not to be denied that a tuft of 
feathers has sometimes marked its hunting. E. S. Grew. 
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A FEMALE MARSH HARRIER AND HER EGGS. 
THE MARSH HARRIER IS THE LARGEST OF THE 
BRITISH HARRIERS, WITH A WING-SPAN OF 4 FT. 





A FEMALE SPARROW HAWK BESIDE HER NEST. THE SPARROW 

DESTRUCTIVE 

BROODING, IT TUCKS AWAY ITS RAPACIOUS CLAWS SO AS NOT TO 
HARM THE EGGS. 
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PREMIER ORATORY ; HOME FRONT; WOMEN ; YOUTH-TRAINING. 


*EVERAL noteworthy little books on women’s war work, adolescent education and 
the home front in general have been awaiting something dominant to lead them 
on to the review ground. Appropriate for the purpose is ‘“‘ ENGLAND Is HERE.” A Selection 
from the Speeches and Writings of the Prime Ministers of England, from Sir Robert Walpole 
to the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill. Edited by W. L. Hanchant. Illustrated 
(Lane; tos. 6d.). This anthology of historic utterances has received the official blessing 
of the Book Society. ‘It has been England’s fortune,” writes 
the editor, ‘‘ at her moments of gravest crisis seldom to lack 
in her Prime Ministers leaders whose words have inspired her 
utmost efforts,’ and he has collected passages memorable at the 
present time, including many that show “ the constant growth of 
Anglo-American friendship and common understanding.” 
Among quotations from Mr. Churchill, the best introduction 


on his return from a visit to heavily bombed cities and 
seaports. ‘‘ What a triumph,’ he said, “ the life of these battered 
cities is over the worst that fire and bomb can do!... This 
ordeal by fire has in a certain sense even exhilarated the manhood 
and the womanhood of Great Britain. The sublime but also 
terrible experiences and emotions of the battlefield, which for 
centuries have been reserved for the soldiers and sailors, are now 
shared for good or ill by the entire population. All are proud 
to be under the fire of the enemy.” 

Of publications devoted to the vital task of promoting Anglo- 
American understanding, not the least effective, though one of 
the smallest and cheapest, is “Instbe Britain To-pay.” By 
Arnold Levy. With 32 Photographs provided by the Ministry of 
Information (Hutchinson ; 2s. 6d.). This is an enlarged edition 
of a booklet entitled “ How Britain Lives,” published last year 
for private distribution in America. The new edition has been 
issued both in the States and over here, and profits will go 
respectively to the American Red Cross and Mrs. Churchill’s 
** Aid-to-Russia ”” Fund. The new matter includes a fuller account 
of British women’s wartime activities. Some 6,700,000 women 
between eighteen and sixty-five, we learn, are employed 
in industry. As to that all-important question of “ getting 
together,” Prof. Arthur L. Goodhart says, in a foreword: “ It 
is not the Presidents and the Prime Ministers who will «finally 
succeed in binding the two countries together in perma- 
nent friendship, however inspired their work may be : 
it is the feeling of John Brown in London for Bill 
Smith in Chicago.” 

It may be news even to some readers on this side 
that, as Mr. Levy mentions, there is an American unit 
of the Home Guard. Doubtless by this time the Home 
Guard has a considerable literature of its own. Among 
its “‘ classics ’’ must be reckoned “ From Dusk TILL 
Dawn.” By A. G. Street. With 7 Illustrations (Harrap ; 
5s.). Here the well-known agriculturist, a keen member 
of the force since its inception as Local Defence 
Volunteers, traces, in the light of personal experience, 
its subsequent development into an efficient and for- 
midable body of armed men, ready for anything, and 
intimately acquainted with the country in which they 
would meet the enemy. Much of the early part of the 
story, which has a strong element of humour, describes 
the doings of a rural Wessex platoon at “* Sedgebury 
Wallop ...amythical but typical South Country village.” 

The admission of boys into the Home Guard and the 
formation of a Junior Home Guard are touched upon, 
incidentally, in a book valuable to educationists and 
social workers—‘ IN THE SERVICE OF YouTH.” A 
Practical Manual of Work Among Adolescents. By 
Dr. Josephine Macalister Brew, Education Secretary to 
the National Association of Girls’ Clubs. This book is 
thoroughly satisfying in its breadth of view, frank 
realism combined with high ideals, and freedom from 
cant or prejudice. Its title is identical with that of a 
Government Memorandum issued in 1939 to local 
education authorities enjoining the establishment of Youth 
Committees. ‘‘ In a world given over to destruction,” the 
author says of youth-training, “it is one of the few creative 
things left to do, and there can be no finer form of civil defence.” 

In a note on the wrapper of the above-mentioned work, 
those interested in the subject are advised to read also, as being 
in many ways complementary thereto, ‘‘ Girts Grow1inc Up.” 
By A. P. Jephcott (Faber; 6s.). The author, we learn, has 
been a club leader and organiser in various districts, and her 
book is warmly commended by the Chairman of the National 
Association of Girls’ Clubs. 

In our zeal about “ the service of youth,’”’ we must not 
forget the war service done by youth. An instance occurs in a 
book which is a strangely companionable blend of gossip, 
humour and tragedy, by an officer’s wife who left her country 
cottage to drive ambulances in the East End during the London 
raids. She tells how all sorts and conditions of women carried 
on with their work in “ Army Wirnout Banners.” By Ann 
Stafford. Illustrated (Collins ; 7s. 6d.). The author’s pencil 
drawings are excellent and full of character, like her letterpress. 

While everyone is praising the magnificent war effort of our 
women, ubiquitous in uniform and employed by the million in 
factories, it is slightly bewildering to find a book based on the 
accusation “‘ that the women of Britain have not been allowed 
to take their full share as citizens in this war.” Such is the 
theme of “* ANp Your Verpict? ” By Elaine Burton, author 
of “* What of the Women " (Muller ; 3s. 6d.). The case is con- 
ducted as in a Law Court, with the women of Britain as Counsel 
for the Prosecution, the Government as Counsel for the Defence, 
Public Opinion as the Judge and the reader as the Jury. Thus 
we get a kind of judicial allegory, which may amuse the legal 
mind, but I prefer a simpler and more direct method of stating ‘@ grievance. The chief 
complaint seems to be that “there has been a wrong approach to women’s problems 
because experienced women have not been used to plan this approach.” 

Now that so many “toddlers” have been separated from their parents, either 
permanently by evacuation, or during factory working hours, there is doubtless a demand 
for information such as ‘* Nature, the dear old nurse,” would formerly have been considered 
competent to supply. Earnest students of infant welfare will seek scientifie guidance 
from “ Tue Morwertnc or YounG Cuitpren.” A Short Discussion of the Needs of Little 
Children at Home and in Nursery Groups. By Gwendolen E. Chesters, Psychologist, Tavistock 
Clinic, London (Faber ; 2s. 6d.). Psychology seems to arrive at much the same canclusions 
as maternal love and common sense. CuHarves E. Byes. 
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THE KESTREL, A TRUE 
FRIEND BECAUSE PART OF 
FIELD VOLES, MICE, ETC, 


(Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. lan Murray Thomson.) 
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Major Oliver Stewart, 
Editor of ‘* Aeronautics,” 
writes in the “ Evening Standard”: 


“I recently examined 


the details of a Miles M.28 










portant hint as to 





Ghat might be done 


with Civil Aviation 


after the war.” 





AIRCRAFT 


PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED, READING. ENGLAND 
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Filled with mercury, this flattened and 
coiled tube expands and contracts 
under pressures up to 1,400 Ibs. per sq. 
in. Its movement alters the pointer on 
the dial and accurate temperatures 
are recorded from distant points. 
Several instrument manufacturers 
make this clever gadget and we don’t 
grudge them this publicity, but we do 
want to point out that, like hundreds 
of other clever manufacturers, they 
couldn’t get far without our old friend 
the steel tube. In this case the steel tube 
is of Chrome Molybdenum Steel made 
so well by ACCLES & POLLOCK / 


that expansion and contraction can go 











on night and day, week in—week out, 
year in-—year out without fracture. 
Acceles & Pollock Ltd. 


London Office ; 3 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
A COMPANY IN THE @ croup 
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Sparklers 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS ‘are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 
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The Coty Beauty Service has spun a girdle 
The 


excellence of Coty Creations is acknow- 


of loveliness around the world. 
ledged in every land—their exquisite charm 


is beyond compare. 


All the more reason for treasuring your 
Coty to-day, the supply is strictly 
limited. The Beauty Service that has 
made the name Coty famous must be 
but a shadow of its former self till Victory 
allows the developnient of our comprehen- 


sive post-war plans. 





The creators of L’Origan, L’ Aimant, Paris, Cones, Emeraude, 
Styx, Mugucet, “ Air Spun” Face Powder, Eau de Coty, Eau de 
Cologne Biodkes Rouge, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., etc. 

















+ as a victim. Guard against it 


“PYORRHOEA 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 


Thousands of dentists recommend Forbans Brand 
Special Formula Dentifrice, with its special anti-gum- 
infection ingredient. Don’t let pyorrhcea claim you 












now—before it is too late ! See your 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 


Only FORHANS 

contains 
the special 
ingredient to 
prevent gum £ ; 
infection dee 
“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
iT’... 


‘ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 


INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarch 
Breathe the Vapour 


Of all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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MODEL AEROPLANES 


Pedigree 


PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 












LINES BROS LTD 
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THE GREATEST 
NAME IN 
BISCUITS 





SUPREME IN QUALITY FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Owing to Government Restrictions supplies are limited and 
are now only available in certain areas. No Direct Sales 





HUNTLEY ¢ PALMERS 


iN 











d. each 
7 including Purchase Tas 
“Eclipse” Blades (now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern) are 
not easily obtainable nowadays, but 
perseverance is amply rewarded in 
clean and comfortable shaving: 


Obtaimable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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FEAR 


Fear has many eyes and is a won- 
derful inspiration to effort. 





Fear wields a potent warning influ- 
ence throughout life and is an 
’ important factor in attaining security 
and success. 


The achievements of many pioneers 
in Industry have been the direct 
result of apprehension of the future. 


Fear is a dragon to be slain. 


The Chatwood Security will give 
comfort of mind. This feeling can 
only arise when the deciding factor 
in the purchase has been quality 
and not price. 


THE 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY 





THE CHATWOOD SAFE Co. Ltd., 
BANKERS’ ENGINEERS, 
Head Office : SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 











Telegrams Telephone : 
CHaTwoop, SHREWSBURY SHREWSBURY 4001 
SS London Manchester = 
Glasgow Bombay 





Mrs. Formal dle Hyde rose from her plastic 


breakfast table, pushed back her synthetic resin chair, donned 
her nylon street coat and walked across the plastic tiles to 
her transparent plastic car. 

To some it would seem that everything (with the possible 
exceptions of food and drink) will be made from plastics in 
that millennium known as post-war. We hope not. There 
are already many things that plastics can do extremely well 
—there will be more — but there are a great many things 
that plastics cannot do. To get plastics in their proper 


perspective ask someone who knows—someone at B.I.P. 


for instance. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED, ONE ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

















SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777% RAINCOAT — SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO., LTD. 
“VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 








bushel of dirt. Cellulose and plat 












Even on war work, it’s poor strategy to hide a good car under a 


Both, today, are needed for war production. 


coachwork has to be reconditioned, the materials and labour involved 


“Good Old Church Army ” 


HE CHURCH ARMY Mobile 
Canteens have a very real place 

in the hearts of our serving men. 
Their visits are eagerly awaited; 
not only for the refreshments they 
bring, but 
interlude and exchange of a cheery 


also for the pleasant 


word. In trying extremes of climate 


—in tension or boredom — the 


; Canteen is a vital institution. 
ing must be clean to stay healthy. 
be maintained — they 
Can 


you help maintain one or more 


They must 
cost £3 per week to run. 


If, through neglect, 


for a week ? 





Jor its grealer 
nourishment 


ASK YOUR BAKER OR wRiTE 
MONTGOMERIE £ CO LTO '8ROx CLASCOW 











won’t do the Country (or your pocket) any good. Wash coachwork 
when you can and apply reliable polish to put a protective film over 
the cellulose. Touch up blemishes at once—before the weather gets at 


them. Polish plated parts regular!y and treat leather etc., with dressing. 


Help your M USTEN 00 help the Country 


BIRMINGHAM 
8.G.200 


Read the AUSTIN MAGAZINE —4d monthly * THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD 





Please send a gtft lo 


The Rev. H.H. Treacher, General Secretary 
and Head 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters : 
55 BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.! 


(Registered under War Charities Act 1940) 
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Remember your Wrights 
the dephant never forges) 


Wright's 


ar Soap 


For over three-quarters of a century Today its cleansing and protective 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained : properties are also specially appre- 
the favourite soap for family use and ~ ‘3 ciated by members of the forces on 
in nurseries and schools. : service at home or abroad. 
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